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DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 

IN CHARGE OF 

Clara D. Noyes, R.N. 
Director, Department of Nursing 

GREAT NEED FOR NURSES FOR UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 

Beginning in the summer of 1918, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service applied to the Red Cross for 
nurses for various types of hospitals that were being operated under 
its auspices. Later developments indicate that very large numbers 
of nurses will be required. It therefore seems important that the 
nurses of the country should have this opportunity brought to their 
attention and that full information concerning the nature of the Ser- 
vice, and accompanying difficulties attendant upon any new type of 
work, should be clearly understood. 

The Public Health Service is one of the oldest medical Govern- 
ment organizations in the country and the history of its work shows 
that its service to the Government and to the public has been extremely 
valuable. It was first established to give hospital relief to seamen of 
the Merchant Marine, in 1798, and named the Marine Hospital Service. 
Changes have been made, both in its duties and name from time to 
time, until now it embraces, in addition to the Hospital Service, many 
other branches of work, all in relation to the national public health, 
and in these increasing responsibilities imposed upon it from time to 
time, the hospital service had become but a small part of its general 
activities, until the Act of March 3, 1919, by which the Public Health 
Service was detailed to give medical care and treatment to such 
patients of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance as were designated to 
it. With these tremendous responsibilities for hospital care and treat- 
ment, the Public Health Service is but returning to its own, that is, to 
the original activity for which it was established, hospital service. 

When the first Marine hospitals were built there was never any 
idea in the minds of those in authority that women nurses would be 
placed in these hospitals and therefore no quarters were built for 
nurses. There are twenty-three of these Marine hospitals, and the 
Service has taken over from the Army and Navy by rental and by 
purchase from civilian organizations, other hospitals as the need arose, 
under the Act of March 3, until now there are in operation fifty-two 
hospitals with a nursing personnel of 950. Many of these hospitals 
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are barrack hospitals and quarters for nurses are somewhat like those 
used by the nurses in the Army. It is recognized that these quarters 
fall short in many instances, and that other conditions for nurses in 
the Service have not been altogether satisfactory. However, these 
conditions are improving daily and nurses in the Public Health Service 
will eventually receive the pay, emoluments, privileges and allowance 
of nurses in the Army and Navy. The work has been and is still 
pioneer work. The group of women that has remained in the Service 
is of an exceptionally high type. 

The Public Health Service expects, within the next few months, 
to open a number of additional hospitals, among them Ft. Bayard, 
New Mexico; Knoxville, Iowa; Lake City, Florida; Helena, Mont.; 
Missoula Barracks, Mont.; Hudson Street, New York City; Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore; Speedway, Chicago. 

The quota of nurses needed for the hospitals now being operated 
is below the minimum and additional nurses will be required for the 
new hospitals. Appointments of about twenty-five nurses each week 
are made, but due to the number of resignations, only about fifty per 
cent of these nurses are new appointments. It is estimated that 
within the next two years, the Service will care for at least 35,000 
patients and that betwen 3,500 and 4,000 nurses will be needed to 
carry on this work. While it is not definitely settled that the Public 
Health Service will be benefited by the passage of the pay bill which 
increases the pay in the Army and the Navy, it is hoped that arrange- 
ments will be made whereby nurses in this Service will be benefited 
by increases in pay. 

Thirty Chief Nurses represented the Public Health Service at 
the meeting of the American Nurses' Association in Atlanta, and daily 
conferences were held with the nurses relative to standardizing the 
Nursing Department of the Public Health Service. These women 
were a very representative group. All of them have been for some 
months in the Service and expect to remain. 

Many of the conditions which have made the work difficult for 
the nurses in the Public Health Service have been unavoidable. Those 
that are avoidable are being remedied as rapidly as possible. The 
question of quarters for all personnel is acute ; the price and shortage 
of materials, the difficulty of securing labor, add to the problem. 

While this is not active military service, it is closely related. Our 
soldiers and sailors who have been disabled by war are as much in 
need of good nursing as they were during the period of active hos- 
tilities. No finer patriotic service can be performed at this time than 
to give care to the men and the nurses who served with the Govern^ 
ment during the war, and the Red Cross therefore appeals to Red 
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Cross nurses to make application for appointment in the Federal Pub- 
lic Health Service. Information may be obtained from the Division 
Directors of Nursing, in any of the thirteen Divisions, or from the 
Department of Nursing, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUREAU OF HOME HYGIENE AND 
CARE OF THE SICK 

The Bureau of Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick is a most 
important activity of the Department of Nursing of the American 
Red Cross. Because of the development of the work of this Bureau, 
thousands of girls and women in all walks of life have acquired a 
knowledge of personal hygiene and household sanitation, as well as 
simple nursing methods, which has enabled them to meet successfully 
many domestic emergencies. 

Recognizing the valuable part that women can take in preventing 
sickness and in helping to safeguard the health and vigor of the nation, 
the Department of Nursing added to its other activities a Bureau 
which would develop plans for giving the lay woman a safe but limited 
knowledge of sickness, set forth some general laws of health, and 
describe some elementary methods of caring for the sick. This in- 
struction is based upon the textbook on Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick written by Jane A. Delano and Isabel Mclsaac and later re- 
vised by Anne Strong of Simmons College, Boston. 

The war and, later, the influenza epidemic, helped to open the 
eyes of the women of the country to a realization of the need for some 
elementary instruction in home nursing and hygiene when it became 
impossible to obtain professional care. The demand for this kind 
of instruction has been great and the increased enrollment of students 
in the classes has been most gratifying. 

The course in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick may be con- 
sidered a foundation for the initiation of public health nursing in a 
community, for in many cases students who have taken this work are 
brought to a realization of the need for public health nurses in their 
midst and have put forth efforts to interest the members of the com- 
munity in establishing such a service. Public health nurses also 
realize the value of this form of instruction to the women and girls 
of a neighborhood as a foundation for their especial form of service, 
and also as a social and civic community interest. A new school house 
has been built or a hospital has been established because of the stim- 
ulus to health betterment which has been engendered by instruction 
in these courses. 

That many of the schools realize the importance of a knowledge 
of home hygiene and simple methods of taking care of the sick has 
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been shown by the fact that this course has been included in the 
regular curricula of the schools and the usual credit has been given. 
Splendid reports of the successful outcome of the instruction have 
been received from principals and superintendents in all parts of the 
country and from many physicians who have been called into homes 
where school children have been compelled to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of caring for sick members of the family. 

The Bureau originally gave one type of course based on the text- 
book written by Miss Delano and Miss Mclsaac. At the present time, 
however, there are three courses. One has been adapted to use in 
schools, the theoretical part of which may be taught by teachers of 
physiology, biology, physical training, or domestic science, the tech- 
nical part to be given by a nurse, only. Certificates are granted those 
who have passed a successful examination. The third or modified 
course is based on practical demonstrations and is given by a nurse 
instructor. This course was modified to meet the needs of foreigners 
and those not qualified to take the examination, and up to the present 
time, cards have been issued to those who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted this course. 

In order to have a uniform, efficient method of instruction and 
to give some training in teaching to instructors, institutes have been 
held in every Division under the supervision of the Nursing Depart- 
ment. These are conducted by a nurse who has for some time taught 
the course in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick and proved herself 
a competent teacher. The educational benefits of these institutes are 
invaluable and give the Division Director an opportunity to come in 
personal contact with the instructors in her Division. The instructors 
are taught how to adapt the text to the various groups with which 
they may come in contact and to keep the objects of the course firmly 
in mind. 

Because of the increased demand in rural communities for these 
classes, itinerant or field instructors have been appointed in all Divi- 
sions. These instructors are supplied with a traveling equipment 
which can be transported very easily, no matter into what remote 
districts they travel or by what method they are carried. This sim- 
plifies, to a great measure, the problem of carrying this message to 
isolated regions where it is impossible to set up teaching centers. 

Two hundred and seventy-three women and girls in the United 
States completed this course in 1914 and received certificates; in 
1919, there were 49,072. A total of 112,652 certificates and cards 
have been issued since the instruction began. This does not repre- 
sent thousands of women and girls who had the benefit of the instruc- 
tion but for various reasons did not complete the course. To-day 
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there are 2,094 instructors. These are largely drawn from the Home 
Defense group and are in many cases ineligible for any form of 
nursing service. Filled with the importance of this work, living under 
all kinds of conditions, traveling by any method at hand, and in all 
sorts of weather, these women spread this gospel of health from the 
crowded tenement and factory district to the remote mountain village 
where public health officers are novelties to be wondered at and to 
be appreciated. 

Classes in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick have also been 
organized in many possessions of the United States — Honolulu, Porto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, and even Alaska. The instructor in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick is also doing her part in helping to 
solve the problem of the foreigner. Many are conducting classes 
attended by Portugese, Japanese, Greeks, Poles, Hungarians, Slavs, 
Bohemians, Mexicans and Chinese. In the south, women who work 
all day in the cotton mills, as well as the colored cooks and maids are 
receiving this message of health. 

Foreign countries too have shown their interest in this form of 
health prevention. At Vladivostok, Siberia, a class of fourteen women 
were granted certificates after having completed the course. A Rus- 
sian girl acted as interpreter for the instruction. Later the most 
essential parts of the textbook were translated into Russian. Ten 
classes, one composed of Korean girls, were being taught in Vladivo- 
stok at the time of the withdrawal of the American Red Cross from 
Siberia. In Prague, 60 Czecho-Slovakian women enrolled in these 
classes conducted by Marian Parsons while awaiting the opening of 
a training school for nurses of which she is to be the superintendent. 

As a most interesting result of these classes many young women 
have signified their intention of taking nurse's training in schools of 
nursing. Many instructors are keeping in touch with these young 
women and are using every effort to see that they have adequate 
knowledge of training schools which afford the best educational facili- 
ties along nursing lines. 

So interested are women in various communities in the classes 
in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick that they will seek to over- 
come any obstacle to attend. Classes are in many cases conducted 
in communities thirty miles from a doctor or a hospital. An instructor 
tells of a woman in her class who walked four miles in all kinds of 
weather. Another member of the class put her baby in a clothes 
basket and with the basket on a sled pulled him a distance of a mile 
to the class. 



